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The  Genesis  of  “Der  Pihwie” 

With  Reminiscences  of  its  Author  the 
Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh,  D.  D. 


BY  THE  REV.  U.  HENRY  HEILMAN,  A.M. 

THE  Pewit  is  the  general  name  of  various  birds,  includ- 
ing the  pewit-gull,  laughing-gull,  or  mire-crow  and 
others.  In  the  United  States  it  is  a small  olivaceous 
fly  catcher.  The  common  Pewit  abounds  in  eastern  North 
America,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  insectivorous  birds  to  mi- 
grate northwards  in  spring.  It  is  7 inches  long  and  11  in  ex- 
tent of  wings,  of  a dusky  olivaceous  colour  above,  and  dingy 
whitish  or  grayish  below,  with  a pale-yellow  tint  on  the  abdo- 
men. It  builds  a mossy  nest  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  bridges, 
rafters  and  others,  and  lays  about  five  eggs,  normally  white 
and  spotless.  The  Pewit  while  it  is  admired  as  a good  singer, 
is  not  so  greatly  cherished  on  account  of  its  singing  abilities, 
but  because  its  early  coming  north  is  always  viewed  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  certain  promises  and  harbingers  of  the 
warm  spring.  And,  consequently,  its  merry  and  cheering  notes 
are  most  welcome  after  the  chilling  snows  and  ice  and  storms 
of  winter.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  motive  which  led  to 
the  composition  of  the  beautiful  and  winsome  idyl  which  serves 
as  the  subject  of  this  present  essay. 

The  Pennsylvania-German  idyl  of  Der  Pihwie  written  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Harbaugh,  D.D.,  according  to  many  scholars 
whose  ability  and  judgment  must  be  respected  is  eminently 
worthy  of  our  consideration  and  reverence.  There  are  some 
who  esteem  it  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  finished  among 
his  different  dialect  poems.  There  is  something  so  delight- 
some and  fascinating  about  it  that  grows  the  more  frequently 
and  sympathetically  it  is  read,  and,  consequently,  it  follows 
that  its  humorous,  and  pathetic  and  bewitching  lines  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  remembered  and  cherished.  This  is  the  case  the 
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more  so  with  one  who  is  familiar  with  its  genesis  and  history. 
The  writer  is  glad  he  was  present  when  this  idyl  was  born ; 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  whom  it  was  read  by  the  author, 
and  this  took  place  in  the  early  forenoon  after  it  had  been  in- 
dited during  the  previous  night.  The  beautiful  character  of 
this  idyl,  the  attendant  circumstances  of  its  evolution,  the  very 
attractive  nature  of  the  subject,  the  pleasing  history  of  its 
birth,  the  realities  of  its  descriptions,  the  fine  and  artistic 
workmanship  of  its  construction,  and  above  all,  the  unique 
and  genial  personality  of  its  gifted  author  invest  it  with  a cer- 
tain excellency  and  charm  surpassing  many  of  the  other  dia- 
lect poems  written  by  the  saintly  and  most  highly  esteemed 
good  Doctor  Harbaugh. 

The  idyl  of  Der  Pihwie  was  written  in  the  study  of  St. 
John’s  Reformed  Church,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  some  time 
in  the  early  spring  of  1862.  The  author  at  that  time  was  the 
pastor  of  this  church,  and  in  connection  with,  and  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  work,  he  also  edited  “The  Guardian,”  a monthly 
periodical  for  the  young;  compiled  Hymns  and  Chants  for  the 
use  of  Sunday  Schools ; partly  translated  and  prepared  for 
publication  the  “Tercentenary  Monument”  of  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  wrote  a number  of 
his  Pennsylvania-German  dialect  poems,  which  originally  were 
printed  in  The  Guardian,  and  after  his  death  collected  and 
published  in  what  is  known  as  “Harbaugh’s  Harfe.”  The 
genesis  and  history  of  the  idyl  of  Der  Pihwie,  therefore  pos- 
sess a considerable  local  interest,  and  as  such  it  is  deserving 
of  our  consideration.  The  purpose  of  the  good  Doctor  in 
these  poems,  as  we  heard  him  say,  was  to  portray,  and  preserve 
and  transmit  pictures  of  the  life,  and  customs  and  speech  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Germans  of  that  age  in  order  that  their  fu- 
ture sons  and  daughters  might  understand  and  appreciate  what 
their  forefathers  were  as  to  life  and  character.  This  was  a 
most  laudable  aim  on  his  part,  and  his  example  and  work  in 
this  direction  have  been  followed  by  many  writers  in  letters, 
in  prose,  in  comics,  in  poetry  and  in  many  others.  Doctor  Har- 
baugh, therefore,  properly  may  be  honoured  as  the  father  and 
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founder,  in  America,  of  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Pennsylvania-German  dialect  writings. 

The  fact  is  well  known  and  is  discreditable  that  many  per- 
sons are  ashamed  of  their  Pennsylvania-German  ancestry,  and 
resort  to  divers  means  to  disown  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  some  even  to  change  their  family  names.  This 
is  so  in  the  case  of  some  few  High  School  and  College  boys, 
who,  when  returning  after  spending  a few  years  at  these 
schools,  ridicule  their  good  Pennsylvania-German  mother 
tongue,  and  often  do  so  in  broken,  ungrammatical,  bastard, 
bombastic  and  Germanic-English.  The  author  of  Der  Pihwie 
in  a sermon  preached  at  Lancaster,  Penna.,  says  the  following 
of  these  persons : “Shame  on  him  who  disowns  his  ancestry ; 
he  reproaches  the  blood  in  his  own  veins ; he  brands  himself 
as  a hypocrite  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours.  There  are  some 
who  still  seem  to  imagine  that  he  who  can  speak  our  Penn- 
sylvania-German necessarily  is  ignorant,  and  that  he  who  un- 
derstands two  languages  knows  less  than  he  who  knows  only 
one.  O jam  satis!  This  is  a preaching  of  our  good  Doctor 
to  which  all  in  the  congregation  should  respond  with  a unanim- 
ous, a most  hearty  and  emphatic,  Amen ! Let  the  fathers  con- 
tinue to  be  reverenced. 

The  author  of  this  winsome  idyl  was  born  near  Waynesboro, 
Penna.,  October  28,  1817.  After  serving  three  pastoral  charges 
in  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  elected  to  a professorship  in 
its  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Penna.  He  was  a 
very  prolific  writer,  and  among  his  productions,  the  following, 
in  addition  to  those  already  named,  may  be  noted:  “Life  of 
Michael  Schlatter;”  three  volumes  on  “The  Future  Life;” 
“Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church,”  two  volumes;  “The  True 
Glory  of  Woman;”  “The  Golden  Censer;”  a volume  of  Poems, 
and  others  amounting  to  40  pieces,  and  in  addition  he  wrote  29 
articles  for  the  Mercersburg  Review,  as  well  as  numerous 
articles  for  the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  and  others.  This 
indicates  that  he  enjoyed  a most  fertile  mind,  and  that  he  had 
the  ability  of  employing  it  for  the  greater  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  The  character  and  value  of  his  books  are  of  such 
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a nature  that  although  he  passed  away  over  40  years  ago  they 
continue  to  have  a wide  circulation  in  the  churches  and  else- 
where. The  reason  for  this  flows  from  the  fact  that  his  writ- 
ings were  practical,  and  he  was  endowed  with  the  gift  and 
ability  of  understanding  and  interpreting  the  heart,  the  spirit 
and  the  true  ideals  of  his  readers.  But  above  all  he  wrote  of 
the  higher  and  deeper  things  of  our  common  life,  and  in  such 
a way  as  to  bring  them  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary 
persons,  and  hence  they  held  him  in  the  very  greatest  esteem. 

But  returning  to  the  real  subject  of  this  essay  it  must  be 
said  that  among  his  touching  dialect  poems  there  is  one  which 
is  most  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press the  student,  and  this  is  that  tender,  vivacious,  friendly, 
beautiful  and  sparkling  little  gem,  Der  Pihwie.  There  are 
those  who  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  Doctor  Harbaugh’s 
dialect  poems.  The  workmanship,  the  artistic  touch,  rhyme, 
rhythm,  melody,  and  the  friendliness  and  companionship  all 
are  so  excellent  and  delightful  that  all  who  knew  the  author 
cannot  fail  to  confess  that  the  occasion  which  led  to  its  genesis, 
as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  idyl,  are  truly  and  fully  Harbaugh  - 
ian.  There  are  some  who  intimate  that  he  may  have  gone 
aborrowing  from  Hebei  the  first  writer  in  the  old  fatherland 
of  German  dialect  poetry.  But  who  and  what  writer  of  prose 
and  poetry  does  not  receive  and  imbibe  the  ideas  of  others.  The 
great  Shakespeare  did  so,  but  how  different  his  dramas  are 
from  their  original  prototypes.  The  main  matter  is  to  take 
some  old,  and  dead  and  forgotten  idea,  picture  and  custom, 
and  resurrect,  reclothe  it,  make  a new  creation  out  of  it,  and 
fill  it  with  a life,  and  light  and  beauty  that  shall  enrich  and 
charm  us,  and  become  the  mental  food  and  spiritual  hearten- 
ing of  our  minds  and  souls.  Doctor  Harbaugh  has  done  this 
for  a great  multitude  who  can  read,  and  understand  and  ap- 
preciate-his  singing  Pihwie. 

The  motive  in  writing  this  essay  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  our  good  Domine  Harbaugh,  his  many  literary  pro- 
ductions, and  of  extolling  Der  Pihwie.  These  do  not  require 
any  defense  and  praise  for  they  are  so  well,  so  fully  and  so 
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widely  known  and  honoured  that  anything  that  could  and 
might  be  written  would  not  lessen  nor  add  to  their  popularity. 
But  over  against  this  the  aim  is  as  far  as  this  is  possible  to 
narrate  the  occasion  and  circumstances  when  Der  Pihwie  first 
saw  the  light  of  day,  and  started  out  on  its  mission  to  capture 
and  charm  our  Pennsylvania-Germans,  the  English  and  the 
Germans  of  the  fatherland,  from  which  last  the  author’s  an- 
cestors came  to  America  as  early  as  1739.  The  narrative  and 
record  of  the  genesis  of  this  idyl  may  possibly  add  some  little 
to  its  value  and  appreciation,  and  this  being  so  the  writer  shall 
be  amply  repaid  for  his  labours.  The  fact  must  be  admitted 
by  all  fairminded  persons  that  the  creation  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania-German dialect  in  our  prevailingly  English  America  con- 
stitutes one.  of  the  most  remarkable  and  noteworthy  achieve- 
ments on  the  part  of  these  people,  and  it  is  one  of  which  their 
sons  and  daughters  should  not  be  ashamed,  but  which  should 
very  much  more  serve  as  a fountain  of  a certain  lawful  pride 
and  real  congratulation. 

The  recollection  of  the  circumstances  of  the  composition  and 
reading  of  this  idyl  has  always  been  a great  pleasure  to  the 
writer,  and  this  is  the  more  so  in  view  of  its  subject  and  char- 
acter, and  hence  all  these  years  it  has  been  felt  this  should  in 
one  way  or  the  other  be  put  on  record  and  thus  preserved  for 
future  readers.  The  following  is  the  simple  tale  of  the  writ- 
ing of  the  song  of  Der  Pihwie.  Some  time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  its  composition  the  author  made  one  or  more  calls  at 
our  father’s  house  at  Heilman  Dale,  and  requested  him  to  whis- 
tle or  sing  like  Der  Pihwie.  Our  father  in  his  day  was  an  ex- 
cellent whistler  and  singer,  as  well  as  more  or  less  an  expert 
in  mimicry.  It  was  on  the  wide  and  cosy  front  porch  of  his 
home,  a favourite  gathering  place  for  many  clergymen  and 
others,  that  Doctor  Harbaugh  sat  and  listened  to  our  father 
trying  to  imitate  and  reproduce  the  melodious  notes  of  Der 
Pihwie  lustily  singing  his  delightsome  “Morgeschtick.”  The 
writer  was  present  at  one  of  these  visits,  but  he  never  dreamed 
there  would  be  such  a charming  perennial.  And  now  here  in 
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the  quiet  and  refreshing  country  we  have  the  real  beginning 
of  the  simple  and  comforting  idyl  which  is  under  review. 

During  the  years  of  1861  and  1862  I was  attending  the  ses- 
sions of  our  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg,  Penna., 
and  in  vacations  often  called  at  the  study  of  Domine  Harbaugh, 
located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  St.  John’s  Reformed  Church, 
Lebanon,  Penna.  These  calls  were  continued  from  time  to 
time  until  I was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  after- 
wards. They  were  very  profitable  to  me  for  the  Doctor  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  students,  assisting  them  wherever  this 
was  possible.  It  was  his  usual  custom  when  any  one  called 
while  he  was  busy  engaged  in  writing,  to  greet  him  in  the 
customary  manner,  and  with  a pleasant,  “Good  morning.” 
Then  he  would  add,  “Please,  be  seated,  and  I will  wait  on  you  in 
a short  time.”  After  some  minutes  he  would  cease  from  his 
writing  and  be  ready  to  devote  his  attention  and  time  to  what- 
ever his  caller  requested  and  needed.  These  calls,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state,  were  very  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  re- 
joiced in  coming  into  contact  with  persons  who  were  endowed 
with  a fatherly  spirit  and  with  a helping  hand. 

One  morning  in  the  early  spring  of  1862  we  called  at  his 
study  and  received  his  customary  greeting.  After  he  had 
finished  his  writing,  his  visitor,  after  viewing  his  flushed  face 
and  inflamed  eyes,  remarked,  “Doctor,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  out  last  night  on  a lark.”  The  answer  he  returned  was, 
“I  was  up  last  night  until  after  1 o’clock,  and  this  morning 
when  you  came  in,  this  was  10  a.  m.,  I was  finishing  and  tran- 
scribing what  I wrote  during  the  past  night.”  Then,  and  with 
one  of  his  very  significant  looks,  he  added,  “Horch  emol.” 
After  this  he  began  reading  to  me  his  dialect  poem  of  Der 
Pihwie,  and  to  read  it  as  no  other  living  person  can  possibly 
read  it.  * I shall  never  fail  to  remember  that  melodious  song, 
the  wonderful  reading,  and  above  all  the  reader,  for  he  ap- 
peared and  read  like  one  who  was  inspired,  and  whose  mind 
and  spirit  had  been  set  aflame  from  another  and  higher  world. 
The  manner  of  his  reading  was  much  more  impressive  than 
the  matter.  There  was  something  in  it  which  is  indescribable, 
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and  the  listener  could  not  fail  to  remember  both  it  and  him. 
This  was  the  case  especially  whenever  he  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  his  boundless  humour,  or  gave  utterance  to  his  in- 
dignation at  something  which  he  regarded  as  being  false  and 
unchristian. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first 
and  final  verses  of  this  thrilling  song  contain  the  following 
mandatory  and  significant  words : 

“Nau  hock  dich  uf  der  Poschte  hi’ 

Un  Sing-  dei  Morgeschtick.” 

And  it  was  while  the  Doctor  was  reading  these  lines  to  me 
that  he  pointed  his  index  finger  to  a certain  post  standing  in 
the  yard  to  the  north  of  his  study,  when,  lo,  and  behold,  there, 
to  our  infinite  surprise  and  great  delight,  on  the  summit  of  that 
post  nestled  a little  dancing  Pihwie  most  lustily  and  gleefully 
warbling  his  bewitching  and  cheering  Morgeschtick.  That 
part  of  the  song  in  which  this  is  so  finely  described  furnishes 
a most  real  and  perfect  picture  of  Der  Pihwie,  the  surround- 
ings and  the  poet,  and  these  are  inscribed  on  the  mind  and 
heart  that  they  continue  to  be  remembered  and  cherished  after 
all  these  many  and  long  years.  The  scene  was  one  of  sur- 
passing interest  and  beauty,  and  in  hands  of  a sympathetic- 
artist  would  supply  some  very  fine  materials  for  a picture  of 
the  literary  birth  of  an  idyl  which  shall  continue  to  abide  in  the 
mind  and  hearts  of  all  who  belong  to  the  spiritual  kindred  of 
the  author,  and  who  ever  was  one  of  their  best  spokesmen  and 
their  most  heroic  defenders. 

This  simple  and  winsome  song  of  Der  Pihwie  was  the  out- 
come, as  has  been  shown,  not  merely  of  the  imagination,  but  of 
an  historic  incident.  The  song  and  the  memory  of  the  poet 
continue  to  live  and  bring  joy  and  comfort  to  large  numbers 
of  our  Pennsylvania-Germans.  The  writer  greatly  rejoices 
that  he  was  a witness  on  that  bright  and  splendid  spring  morn- 
ing when  this  inimitable  idyl  was  born  and  went  forth  on  joyous 
pilgrimage  to  cheer,  and  lighten  and  console  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  youth  and  age.  There  are  none  who  can  imagine,  and 
the  writer  cannot  possibly  describe,  the  immense  pleasure  of 
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which  this  is  the  fountain  whenever  he  takes  down  the  golden, 
and  tuneful  and  delightsome  Harfe  of  Harbaugh,  and  listens 
to  its  tender  and  inspiring  notes.  This  then  is  a narrative  of 
the  Genesis  of  Der  Pihwie.  The  hope  that  all  who  have  tasted 
and  enjoyed  its  charming  notes  is  entertained  that  these  shall 
never  cease  to  resound  from  the  trembling  strings  of  the  golden 
Harp  of  its  honoured  author.  There  may  be  some  suspicion 
that  this  narrative  is  more  or  less  overdrawn,  but  it  was  an 
incident  one  is  permitted  to  enjoy  on  occasions  that  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  hence  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce 
it  in  order  to  serve  our  common  edification  and  pleasure. 

Permit  me,  finally,  to  read  it  in  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written,  and  pardon  me  for  any  and  all  mispro- 
nunciations. 


DER  PIHWIE 

Pihwie,  Pihwie,  Pihwittitie ! 

Ei,  Pihwie,  bischt  zerick? 

Nail  hock  dich  uf  der  Poschte  hi’ 

Un  sing  dei’  Morgeschtick. 

Hoscht  lang  verweilt  im  Summerland, 
Bischt  seit  Oktower  fort; 

Bischt  drunne  ordlich  gut  bekannt? 

Wie  geh’s  de  Vegel  dort? 

’S  is  schee’  dort  uf  de  Orenschbeem : 
Gell,  dort  gebt’s  gar  kee’  Schnee? 
Doch  fiehlscht  du  recht  krank  for  heem 
Wann’s  Zeit  is  for  se  geh’ ! 

Bischt  doch  uns  recht  willkumm  do ; 

Denk  du  bischt  net  zu  frieh, 

Der  Morge  gukt  emol  net  so — 

Gell  net,  du  klee’  Pihwie? 

Pihwie!  wo  bauscht  du  dess  Johr  hi’? 

Kannscht,  wehle,  wo  du  witt; 

Witt  du  am  Haus  ’n  Platzeli? 

Ich  dheel  d’rs  willig  mit, 
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Ich  geb’  d’r  neier  Dreck  for  nix, 

Geilshoor  un  Flax  un  Helm; 

Nemmscht’s  ennihau ! — Ich  keen  dei  Tricks, 
Du  schmarter  kleener  Schelm ! 

Dess  is  juscht  G’schpass,  mei  Pihwiefreind, 
Ich  rechel  dich  kee’  Dieb ! 

Hettscht  mit  mei’m  Gold  dei  Nescht  geleint, 
Du  warscht  m’r  juscht  so  lieb. 

’N  Freyor  ohne  dich,  Pihwie, 

War  wie  ’n  leeri  Welt! 

Dei  Dienscht,  mei  liewes  Vegeli, 

Bezahlt  m’r  net  mit  Geld ! 

Pihwie,  wie’n  milde  Luft  du  bringscht ! 

Die  Friehjohrssunn,  wie  schee’ ! 

’S  gebt  nau,  weil  du  ’mol  Morgets  singscht, 
Kee’  Winterdage  meh’. 

Pihwie,  Pihwie,  Pihwittitie ! 

Bin  f roh,  du  bischt  zerick ; 

Nau  hock  dich  uf  d’r  Poschte  hi’, 

Un  sing  dei’  Morgeschtick  ! 
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Who  Discovered  America? 

BY  CAPT.  H.  M.  M.  RICHARDS,  LITT.D. 


THE  student  of  history  is  well  aware  that,  contrary  to 
what  our  children  are  taught  in  school,  it  was  not 
Christopher  Columbus  who  discovered  America  when 
he  made  his  celebrated  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  year  1492. 
And  yet  it  is  probably  well  that  this  impression  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  as  it  was  not  until  said  period  that  the  civi- 
lization of  our  present  time  was  first  introduced  into  the  New 
World  and  its  permanent  colonization  actually  begun. 

Research  into  the  early  history  of  our  continent  is  a prob- 
lem the  solution  of  which  has  become  a matter  of  continuous 
and  fascinating  interest  to  the  historian. 

Because  of  that  fact  it  is  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  authentic 
record  of  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  not  only  because  it 
is  a most  interesting  subject  of  which  the  general  public  knows 
but  little,  but  especially  because  it  has  a direct  bearing  on  what 
pertains  to  our  Lebanon  County  annals  in  that  one  of  our 
families  is  directly  descended  from  a distinguished  represen- 
tative of  these  early  intrepid  voyagers. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  members  of  this  Society 
believe  the  Holy  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and 
what  is  recorded  therein  to  be  true  and  correct  from  an  his- 
torical standpoint.  That  is  to  say  we  accept  the  statement 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  first  created  human  beings,  and 
that  from  them  sprang  the  whole  human  race.  If  so  we  must 
admit  that  the  population  of  the  world,  in  its  entirety,  started 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  race  at  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Of  those  who  wended  their  way  towards  the  east,  some 
gradually  settled  in  the  bleak  and  cold  regions  of  northern 
Siberia,  and  became  more  or  less  savage.  Others  located  them- 
selves in  the  more  genial  climate  to  the  south  and  became  in- 
creasingly civilized. 
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If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  on  a map  which  shows  the 
ocean  currents  of  the  world,  he  will  notice,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  just  north  of  the  equator,  several  great  currents  with  a 
decided  movement  across  the  ocean  to  the  west  coast  of 
America.  It  can  readily  be  understood  how  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  Asia,  while  in  their  boats  on  the  water,  might 
have  been  carried,  by  stress  of  wind  and  current,  to  one  of 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  to  the  east  of  them,  thence,  in 
time,  to  another  group  further  on,  and,  finally,  to  America  it- 
self. That  this  was  the  case  hardly  admits  of  any  doubt.  There 
is  more  or  less  evidence  to  prove  it,  and  to  show  that  the  civili- 
zation which  so  astonished  Cortez  in  Mexico,  and  Pizarro  in 
Peru,  was  the  result  of  such  emigration,  even  though  the  peo- 
ples who  were  there  found  had  succeeded  a race  now  unknown 
and  forgotten. 

In  the  meantime  the  savage  of  Siberia,  as  he  wandered  to- 
wards the  north  and  east,  came  to  the  narrow  waters  of  Behr- 
ing’s Strait,  if,  indeed,  the  two  continents  were  not  then  united 
by  land,  crossed  over  and,  eventually,  found  his  way  to  the 
south,  where  he  came  in  conflict  with  its  civilization  and 
partly  overcame  it,  also  to  the  east  until  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
reached  where  the  white  man  found  him  in  later  years. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  religious  superstition  of 
the  Spaniards  caused  them  to  look  upon  the  valuable  records 
of  the  Aztecs  and  Peruvians,  which  they  discovered,  as  the 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  resulting  in  their  utter  destruction, 
whereby  the  history  of  those  peoples  and  their  predecessors, 
will,  doubtless,  be  ever  a sealed  book  to  us. 

These  were,  unquestionably,  the  first  discoverers  of  America, 
but,  as  their  discovery  has  had  no  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  our  continent,  we  are  not  interested  in  pursuing  the 
subject  any  further,  unless  it  be  to  remark  that  the  writer  of 
this,  as  a descendant  of  “Tarach-a-wa-gon”  (Colonel  Conrad 
Weiser),  who  was  an  adopted  member  of  the  Mohawk  tribe 
of  Indians,  may  claim  to  be  identified,  even  if  so  indirectly, 
with  the  very  first  discoverers  of  our  land. 

Who,  then,  were  the  first  white  men  to  discover  America? 
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While,  at  the  time  of  the  dispersion  some  families  migrated 
to  the  east  and  south,  others  wended  their  way  to  the  west  and 
north,  and,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  spread  themselves  over 
what  we  now  speak  of  as  Europe. 

They,  too,  ventured  out  on  the  great  deep  in  their  petty  ves- 
sels, and  saw  many  strange  things  and  places,  strange  at  least 
to  them,  which  have  led  to  many  traditions. 

Theopompus,  a learned  historian  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  speaks  of  a continent  existing  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  then  known  land.  Hanno,  an  officer  of  great 
enterprise  when  the  Carthaginians  were  at  the  height  of  their 
prosperity  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  set  out  from 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (the  Strait  of  Gibraltar)  and  sailed 
thirty  days  to  the  westward,  whence  it  was  inferred  that  he 
must  have  visited  America,  and  the  Phoenicians,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  one  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
were  presumed  to  be  equally  fortunate. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  all  of  these  voy- 
ages had  reference  to  the  islands  now  known  as  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  Canaries,  etc.,  and  are  without  bearing  on  our  subject. 

A story  entitled  to  more  credence  is  that  of  Brenden,  a 
famous  Irish  navigator,  who  was  educated  by  a relative  (the 
bishop  of  Ere,  head  of  the  college  at  Kerry),  and  who,  in  the 
year  A.D.  545,  according  to  Irish  annals  and  Latin  manu- 
scripts, set  out  with  sixty  learned  monks,  and,  after  a voyage 
of  forty-five  days,  reached  the  shores  of  what  is  now  the  Caro- 
linas  or  Virginia,  where  they  remained  for  seven  years  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Christ  to  natives.  There  is  said  to  be,  still  in 
existence,  thirteen  Latin  manuscripts,  in  the  National  Library 
of  Paris,  containing  elaborate  accounts  of  his  discovery.  Un- 
fortunately, no  traces  of  any  character  appear  to  exist  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  venture  and  we  must  be  content  with  a mere 
mention  of  it. 

We  come  then  to  what  we  feel  justified  in  calling  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  earliest  discovery  of  America  by  the  first 
civilized  white  people,  that  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  year  A.D. 
1000. 
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I speak  of  it  as  an  authentic  account  as  it  would  be  most 
interesting  if  we  could  rehearse  all  of  the  evidence  which  is  in 
existence  to  prove  such  authenticity,  but  the  length  and  scope 
of  this  paper  will  not  allow  us  to  do  so.  We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a bare  rehearsal  of  the  story  as  gleaned  from  the  old 
Norse  Sagas. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  ancient  Sagas  are  a col- 
lection of  tales  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  Norse  peoples 
from  the  beginning  of  their  national  existence,  which,  in  time, 
were  recorded  upon  skins  for  preservation.  While  they  con- 
tain much  that  is  fanciful,  and  much  that  is  blended  with  su- 
perstition, yet,  in  it  all,  is  to  be  found  the  true  history  of  actual 
facts. 

Hardy  voyagers  were  these  Norsemen.  Fortunately,  in 
1880  there  was  unearthed  near  Sandifiord,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Christiania  fiord,  a Viking  ship  of  the  ninth  century,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  from  which  we  are  able  to  see 
with  what  they  had  to  contend  when  they  launched  out  on  the 
mighty  deep,  without  compass,  with  practically  no  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  navigation,  steering  by  the  sun  in  day  time  and 
by  the  polar  star  at  night,  drifting  about  helplessly  when  these 
beacon  lights  were  obscured  and  the  frequent  fogs  of  those 
seas  encompassed  them,  tossed,  in  their  tiny,  unprotected  boats, 
like  cockle-shells  upon  the  awful  waves  of  the  stormy  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  sometimes  for  months  out  of  sight  of  land  and 
frequently  without  food  or  water.  The  voyage  of  Columbus 
has  been  told  and  retold  until,  as  a matter  of  course,  we  won- 
der at  his  nerve  in  daring  to  push  out  into  the  supposedly  un- 
known ocean  with  his  insignificant  barques,  yet  he  sailed  on  an 
unruffled  sea,  accompanied  by  the  charming  weather,  cloudless 
skies  and  soft  breezes  of  the  unchanging  equatorial  trade  winds, 
which  made  it  a mere  pleasure  trip,  pleasant  even  to  monotony. 

This  preserved  vessel,  known  as  the  “Gokstad  Ship,”  shows 
that  the  Norse  boats  were  about  100  feet  extreme  length,  with 
a breadth  of  some  17  feet,  a draft  of  say  3 feet  8 inches  and  a 
freeboard,  amidships,  of  3 feet.  They  were  propelled  by  oars, 
aided,  when  the  wind  was  favorable,  by  a square  sail  set  on  a 
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mast  in  the  centre  of  the  boat.  For  protection  of  the  crew,  and 
used  for  living  quarters,  a canvas  was  spread,  as  needed,  tent- 
wise  over  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  On  viking,  or  war,  expeditions, 
the  shields  of  the  men  were  strung  along  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
alternately  yellow  and  black  in  color. 

Because  they  were  not  scientific  navigators  they  hugged  the 
coast,  when  possible,  in  going  from  place  to  place.  Their 
oars  made  them  independent  of  varying  winds,  and  the  light 
draft  of  their  vessels  enabled  them  to  approach  close  to  the 
land  and  to  penetrate  its  many  inlets.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
what  advantage  this  gave  them  as  discoverers.  To  specify 
their  location  they  enumerated  the  number  of  days  sailed,  in 
a certain  direction,  from  port  to  port,  and  carefully  described 
the  appearance  of  the  land  as  they  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
at  the  same  time  noting  the  tides,  currents,  climatic  conditions 
and  vegetation.  From  these  descriptions,  and  knowing,  from 
painstaking  calculations,  that  they  sailed  at  the  average  rate 
of  some  six  and  a quarter  knots,  or  miles,  per  hour,  modern 
naval  officers  have  been  able  to  specify  the  locations,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  sagas,  by  known  names  of  today. 

Nansen,  the  great  Arctic  explorer  of  our  own  times,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Norsemen  are  the  first  on  record  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  sail  out  deliberately  on  the  open  ocean, 
notwithstanding  the  handicap  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  They  went  first  from  Denmark  and  Norway  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  then  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland,  until,  finally,  they  achieved  crossing  the  ocean 
directly  from  Norway  to  Greenland  and  nearly  five  centuries 
before  such  a feat  was  accomplished  by  any  other  people. 
Fifteen  years  before  Columbus  sailed  to  America  he  visited 
Iceland,  and  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  he,  then  and 
there,  learned  of  the  existence  of  our  continent,  and  that  he 
knew,  in 'advance,  of  the  certainty  of  land  ahead  of  him,  vague 
as  may  have  been  his  knowledge  of  its  character. 

Columbus  was  fortunate  in  living  at  a time  when  the  printing 
press  could  and  did  give  wide  publicity  to  his  exploits.  Those 
of  the  Norsemen  were  doomed  to  be  spread  by  word  of  mouth 
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until  embodied  in  written  sagas  which  were  stored  away  in 
libraries  and  monasteries,  and,  practically,  buried  out  of  sight 
and  memory  until  resurrected  by  historians  of  comparatively 
modern  date. 

Whence  came  these  men  of  the  north,  what  did  they  dis- 
cover, and  how? 

From  the  learned  historian  and  distinguished  Icelandic  poli- 
tician, Snorre  Sturleson,  1178-1241,  in  his  Heimskringla  or 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity , carefully  compiled  from  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
sagas,  followed,  in  modern  times,  1750-1798,  by  the  writings 
of  the  great  Danish  and  Norwegian  historian,  Peter  Friderik 
Suhn,  we  learn  that,  about  100  B.C.,  there  reigned  supreme  in 
Asaland,  a district  in  Turkestan,  between  the -Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  eastward  from  the  river  Tanias,  the  prince  Sigge, 
the  son  of  Fridulph.  His  capital  was  called  Asgard,  and  his 
people  the  Asen,  or,  somewhat  more  generally,  “Scythians.” 
Because  of  his  superior  military  talents  he  had  endeared  him- 
self to  his  Asiatic  subjects.  Successful,  as  he  was,  in  every 
combat,  his  soldiers  believed  him  invincible,  and  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  he  lay  his  hands  upon  them  and  bless  them,  as  they 
were  starting  upon  an  expedition,  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  invulnerable. 

As  the  chief  priest  of  Odin  (Wuden  or  Wuotan)  he  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  name  of  his  god  and  was  known  as  such. 
When  we  consider  his  later  mighty  conquests  throughout  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia,  and  that,  in  these  countries  he  founded 
a national  religion  which  was  to  exist  for  nine  centures,  until 
the  dawn  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Edmund  Biorn,  King 
of  Sweden,  820-859,  and  originated  political  institutions  which 
have  influenced  all  Europe,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  god 
Odin  and  the  man  Odin  should  be  merged  into  one  being  in  the 
popular  estimation  ? 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  the  su- 
perior genius  and  resources  of  the  Roman  General  Pompey,  in 
the  Mithridatic  War,  compelled  even  him  to  flee  towards  the 
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north,  “Where  he  knew  that  a place  of  refuge  was  reserved 
for  him  and  his  people.”  Leaving  his  two  brothers  to  rule  at 
Asgard,  with  his  pontiffs,  and  a vast  concourse  of  followers 
(evidently  the  Sviar,  or  Suiones,  of  Tacitus)  he  proceeded 
through  Russia,  Germany,  Denmark,  and,  finally,  across  the 
Baltic  into  Norway  and  Sweden,  conquering  as  he  went.  The 
Celtic  and  Gallic  tribes,  which  had  previously  occupied  the 
country,  were  quickly  subdued,  and  members  of  his  family 
established  as  rulers  over  them,  or  they  were  forced  to  the 
westward  and  southward,  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
shores,  where  they  formed  a distinct  nationality.  Not  only  did 
his  descendants  govern  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein, 
Saxony,  for  numberless  generations,  but,  even  in  Lower  Ger- 
many, the  greater  part  of  the  reigning  families  calculated  their 
descent  from  the  same  stock. 

It  was  from  this  source  came  the  first  civilized  white  dis- 
coverers of  America. 

War  and  bloodshed  lead  to  many  strange  happenings.  From 
the  Saga  of  Eric  Raude  (the  Red)  we  learn  that,  while  Eric 
was  still  a child,  his  father,  a Norwegian  Chieftain,  settled  on 
the  west  coast  of  Iceland.  When  the  son  grew  up  he  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  and  banished  from  Iceland  for  three 
years  by  the  Thorness  Thing  (Court,  or  Provincial  Assembly 
of  Thorness),  whereupon  he  decided  to  seek  the  region  dis- 
covered by  one  Gunnbjorn,  who,  being  driven  by  gales,  in 
876,  westward  from  Iceland,  had  found  some  islands,  Gunn- 
bjorn’s  Skerries,  probably  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  Eric 
was  then  living  on  an  island  in  Hvammsfiord,  where  ruins  of 
his  house  may  still  be  seen.  He  fitted  out  his  ship  in  Ericsvog 
omBreidefiord,  and  sailed  west  from  Snaefellsness,  all  on  the 
extreme  west  coast  of  Iceland.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
out  his  adventures  and  mishaps.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that,  in 
985  or  '986,  he  settled  in  Ericsfiord,  now  Kagsiarsuk,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  two  distinct  colonies  were 
founded,  the  Eastern  Settlement,  extending  from  about  Cape 
Farewell  to  a point  well  beyond  Cape  Desolaton,  and  the  West- 
ern Settlement,  beginning  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
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farther  north  at  Lysufiord,  the  present  Ameralikfiord,  com- 
prising the  district  of  Godthaab. 

It  was  the  existence  of  these  settlements  which  gradually  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  main  continent  of  America.  In  fact, 
under  then  existing  conditions  of  navigation,  they  made  such 
discovery  to  be  unavoidable,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
covery evident. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  in  the  year  985,  that  Hakon  the  Bad, 
King  of  Norway,  resolved  that  he  alone  would  be  king  in  his 
kingdom,  and,  accordingly,  commanded  all  the  Jarls  (Earls  or 
Chieftains),  who  claimed  this  title,  to  lay  it  down,  come  with- 
out delay  to  his  Court  and  do  homage  to  him. 

This  the  old  Viking  Jarl,  Herwolf,  refused  to  do,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  age,  decided  once  more  to  take  to  the  seaAvithout  any 
thought  of  returning.  Although  his  son  Bjorn  was  then  ab- 
sent on  a distant  expedition,  he  prepared  his  vessel,  placed  in 
it  his  worldly  goods  and  set  sail.  A sudden  tempest  disabled 
his  boat,  flung  it  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  where  it  was  dashed  to 
pieces,  he  alone  escaping. 

While  resting  disconsolately  on  a rock  he  turned  and  beheld 
a warrior,  white-haired  like  himself,  and  demanded : 

“Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  Eric  the  Red,”  was  the  reply,  “once  a viking  now  a 
free  man,  condemned  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  which  I have 
imprudently  infringed,  to  exile.  I am  going  to  a land  that  is 
always  green;  it  is  Greenland.  With  me  go  several  of  my  asso- 
ciates. Come  with  us.” 

After  a thoughtful  pause  the  old  man  said,  slowly : “I  can- 
not. In  the  spring  time  every  year  my  son,  Bjorn,  comes  back 
to  the  old  house,  and,  finding  it  empty,  he  must  know  where 
my  blessing  is  awaiting  him.” 

“By  the  first  ship  sailing  for  our  country  those  who  have 
remained  there  shall  learn  the  place  of  your  refuge,”  answered 
the  Icelander. 

Herwolf  cast  a long  look  upon  the  ocean,  now  so  calm,  then 
placed  his  right  hand  in  Eric’s  and  said : 
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“Let  us  embark  at  once ! Let  us  flee  from  this  accursed 
coast  where  all  that  remained  of  my  glory  has  gone  down  be- 
fore my  eyes !” 

The  same  day  thirty-five  barks  set  sail.  Only  fourteen 
reached  Greenland  with  Eric  the  Red.  Among  the  tempest- 
wrecked  ships  was  that  which  bore  Herwolf  and  his  fallen 
fortunes. 

When  Bjorn  Herwolfson  returned  to  Norway  in  the  spring 
of  986  he  found  the  home  of  his  ancestors  dismantled,  and 
eventually  learned  that  his  father  had  sailed  for  Greenland 
with  Eric  the  Red.  He  at  once  determined  to  join  him,  and 
announced  his  determination  to  the  crew  who  consented  to 
accompany  him. 

For  three  days  they  sailed  with  a favorable  wind,  until  the 
land  had  disappeared  under  the  water,  then  came  a calm,  and, 
after  that,  northerly  winds  and  fogs.  For  many  days  they 
knew  not  where  they  were.  Tempests  came  from  time  to  time ; 
the  lightning,  rending  the  mist,  lit  up  the  raging  seas ; the 
vessel,  straining  from  bow  to  stern,  at  every  moment  seemed 
about  to  founder.  At  last,  after  a terrific  final  storm,  a rain- 
bow appeared,  succeeded  by  the  sun,  and,  once  more,  they 
could  follow  its  directions.  They  hoisted  their  sail  and  sailed 
that  day  when  they  saw  land.  As  it  contained  no  mountains, 
but  was  covered  with  woods  and  had  low  hills,  they  knew  it 
was  not  their  destination,  and  so  bore  away  from  it.  For  two 
days  they  sailed  before  they  sighted  more  land.  This  was 
flat  and  wooded.  Then  they  were  becalmed  and  the  crew  was 
anxious  to  land  but  Bjorn  refused  to  do  so.  A southwesterly 
wind  springing  up  they  again  set  sail  and,  three  days  later, 
discovered  a third  land  which  they  found  to  be  an  island.  This 
land  was  high,  covered  with  mountains  and  glaciers,  but,  as  it 
did  not  answer  to  the  description  of  Greenland,  they  kept  away 
for  four  days  more  and  finally  found  what  they  had  been 
seeking. 

It  is  claimed  that  Bjorn  Herwolfson  was  the  first  white  man 
to  lay  eyes  upon  the  continent  of  America.  His  first  landfall 
was,  doubtless,  the  northeastern  coast  of  Newfoundland;  the 
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second  might  be  Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  the 
third  at  Resolution  Island,  all  of  which  fully  coincide  with  the 
description  given  by  him  of  what  he  saw. 

After  Eric  had  greeted  Bjorn  hospitably,  he  lent  an  attentive 
ear  to  his  narrative,  but  seemed  to  receive  it  with  disfavor. 
At  length,  as  though  he  could  bear  no  more,  he  cried  out : 
“What!  You  had  before  your  eyes  an  unexplored  territory,  a 
land  fit  for  royal  adventures,  and  you  did  not  even  set  foot 
upon  it,  so  as  to  mark  your  passage  by  one  of  our  sacred  runes? 
You  have  failed  to  offer  the  homage  of  a new  empire  to  Odin, 
our  Lord ! Ah ! were  Herwolf  still  living,  it  is  not  his  blessing 
but  his  curse  that  would  await  you  here.” 

Bjorn  heard  him  with  surprise  and  dread.  He  bowed  his 
head  beneath  the  weight  of  this  malediction,  and>,  contrite  of 
soul,  without  any  farewell  rejoined  his  ship  and  went  his  way 
on  the  waters. 

Fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  above  events,  and 
Leif,  the  second  son  of  Eric  Raude,  had  become  a grown  man. 
Filled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  went  to  Iceland,  then 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity ; afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Norway  where  his  rank  procured  him  admittance  to  the  Court. 
In  the  service  of  King  Olaf  Trygvason  he  distinguished  him- 
self, became  a Christian,  and  was  handsomely  rewarded.  So 
much  was  he  impressed  by  his  conversion  that  he  decided  to 
introduce  Christianity  into  Greenland  where  his  father  had 
settled,  with  which  missionary  enterprise  Olaf,  the  King,  had 
entrusted  him,  supplying  him  with  an  especially  fine  and  large 
ship  and  a priest  to  accompany  him. 

On  the  eve  of  his  setting  sail  he  met  on  the  beach  a sailor 
whose  face  attracted  his  attention,  and  who  turned  out  to  be 
Bjorn  Herwolfson,  now  reduced  in  circumstances.  Explana- 
tions followed,  and,  finally,  Bjorn  was  persuaded  to  accompany 
Leif,  as  pilot,  on  a further  voyage  of  exploration. 

In  time  Greenland  was  reached,  Eric  became  reconciled  to 
Bjorn,  and  a convert  to  Christianity. 

With  a selected  crew  of  thirty-six  companions,  including  a 
chaplain,  a Skald  or  popular  reciter  and  a German  servant 
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named  Tyrker,  Leif  started  on  his  voyage  and  found,  first,  the 
land  which  Bjorn  had  seen  last.  Having  anchored  he  put  out 
his  boat  and  went  ashore.  No  grass  grew  there  and  great 
glaciers  were  seen  inland,  while  the  coast  between  the  glaciers 
and  the  sea  looked  like  one  large,  flat  stone.  “This,”  said  the 
son  of  Eric,  “is  a stony-hearted  country,”  and  he  called  it 
Helluland,  or  “the  Land  of  Stones.” 

With  the  prow  of  their  boat  turned  again  to  the  southwest 
day  succeeded  day  of  good  weather,  when  one  evening,  as  the 
sun  was  going  down  into  the  waves,  a sort  of  shadow  was 
thrown  upon  its  disc  and  they  knew  this  meant  land.  Here 
they  found  a low  coast  formed  of  very  white  sand  hills,  with 
a background  of  great  trees  whose  tops  resembled  domes  of 
verdure  spreading  far  and  wide.  Lost  in  admiration  they 
named  the  place  Markland,  or  “the  wooded  land.”  This  was, 
doubtless,  at  Cape  Sable,  the  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Leaving  Markland  they  sailed  for  two  days  then  landed  on 
an  island  (Dukes),  which  lay  off  a promontory  extending  be- 
yond it  on  ’the  northeast  and  east  (Cape  Cod).  Here  they 
noticed  dew  upon  the  grass  and  that  it  had  a sweet  taste.  Re- 
turning on  board  ship,  they  sailed  into  the  sound  between  the 
island  and  cape  (Martha’s  Vineyard  Sound),  and  steered 
westward.  Then  the  ship  entered  a rather  narrow  strait  which 
separated  the  mainland  from  two  large  islands.  The  coasts 
were  low  and  covered  with  huge  flat  stones.  Beyond  the  strait 
was  a bay,  and  lastly,  having  coasted  along  another  island, 
they  entered  a clear  flowing  river  that  came  straight  from  a 
mountain  visible  in  the  distance. 

Here  they  anchored,  carried  their  leather  bags  ashore  and 
built  wooden  huts,  but,  later,  they  decided  to  remain  all  winter 
and  erected  large  houses.  The  place  was  named  Leif’s-Budir 
(Leif’s'  Booths) . 

Leif  Ericson  was  the  first  white  man  to  plant  his  feet  upon 
the  shores  of  America.  He  did  so  in  the  year  1000,  and  at 
some  point  in  Nantucket  Sound,  or,  more  likely,  Narragansett 
Bay. 
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While  busy  building  their  huts  and  exploring  the  country 
adjacent  to  them,  one  evening  Tyrker,  the  German,  failed  to 
answer  roll-call.  The  anxiety  of  the  party  was  soon  relieved 
by  his  appearance  bearing  a quantity  of  grapes  which  he  had 
found,  and  which  so  delighted  Leif  that  he  promptly  called 
the  land  Vinland,  or  “the  Land  of  Wine.” 

With  the  coming  summer  Leif  set  sail  again,  entrusting 
Leif’s-Budir  to  certain  of  his  companions  who  wished  to  re- 
main, being  fortunate  enough,  on  his  way  back,  to  rescue,  from 
a disabled  ship,  Thorer  the  Shark,  a corsair  well  known  in  the 
north  seas,  and  his  wife,  Gudrid,  who  was  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future  of  the  early  American  colonies. 

That  winter  much  sickness  broke  out  in  Greenland,  from 
which  Thorer  died,  wath  many  of  his  people,  as  did  also  Eric 
the  Red,  father  of  Leif. 

There  was  so  much  talk  of  Leif’s  Vinland  voyage  that  his 
brother,  Thorvald,  expressed  a desire  to  still  further  explore 
the  land. 

With  Leif’s  ship  and  thirty  men  he  set  sail.  Nothing  is  on 
record  concerning  his  voyage  until  he  reached  Leif’s-Budir. 
They  laid  up  their  vessel  and  remained  quietly  during  the 
winter,  living  by  fishing.  Upon  the  arrival  of  spring  he  des- 
patched a reconnoitering  party,  in  a large  boat,  to  the  south, 
which  he  was  unable  to  accompany  in  person  because  of  a 
malignant  fever.  They  found  a beautiful  country  covered  with 
timber,  between  which  and  the  shore  lay  a narrow  strip  of 
white  sand.  The  sea,  dotted  with  islands  like  flower  beds, 
formed  a vast  roadstead,  over  whose  waters  the  boat  glided 
swiftly.  In  the  distance,  westward,  lay  an  island  (doubtless 
Long  Island). 

The  following  summer,  Thorvald,  restored  to  health,  and 
with  his  vessel  refitted,  organized  a fresh  voyage  of  discovery, 
this  time  steering  northwards.  Struck  by  a heavy  gale  off  a 
cape  (Cape  Cod)  the  ship  was  driven  ashore,  and  her  keel 
broken.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time  while  the  ship  was 
careened  and  repaired.  “Let  us  give  this  point  the  name  of 
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Kjalarnes  (Careen  Cape),  in  remembrance  of  our  adventure,” 
said  Thorvald. 

Thence  they  sailed  eastward  along  the  coast  into  the  mouths 
of  the  fiords,  or  inlets,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  a headland  which 
stretched  out  there  and  which  was  covered  all  over  with  woods. 
Thorvald  went  ashore  with  all  his  men,  and,  as  he  looked 
around,  exclaimed,  “Here  it  is  beautiful,  and  here  I should 
like  to  build  my  house.”  Then  they  returned  to  the  ship,  and 
discovered  on  the  sands  inside  the  headland  three  hillocks. 
Going  there  they  found  three  skin-boats,  and  three  men  under 
each  boat.  Dividing  his  crew  into  parties  the  natives  were 
surrounded  and  all  killed  except  one  who  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing with  his  boat.  That  night  there  was  great  rejoicing  on 
board  the  ship  on  account  of  the  big  butchery. 

They  now  became  so  drowsy  that  they  could  not  keep  awake, 
and  all  fell  asleep.  Then,  in  the  starlight,  came  canoes,  simi- 
lar to  those  perceived  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  early  evening, 
which  surrounded  the  ship.  Suddenly,  a confused  noise  awak- 
ened Thorvald,  who  had  fallen  asleep  leaning  against  the  tiller, 
and  a voice,  which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  waves,  called  to 
him,  “Up  Thorvald,  up ! if  you  would  save  your  life ! Cut  the 
cables ! Off ! Off !”  Clearing  away  the  clouds  that  obscured  his 
thoughts,  by  a strong  effort  of  will,  at  once  he  grasped  the 
danger  in  which  they  stood.  The  crew  was  aroused,  the  war 
shields  hung  along  the  rail  and  the  men  rushed  upon  the  hostile 
swarm.  A scene  of  butchery  ensued  until  daybreak  when  the 
natives  withdrew. 

Thorvald  received  a mortal  wound.  Realizing  that  death 
was  near  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  at  the 
headland  and  that  two  crosses  be  placed  on  his  grave,  one  at 
the  head  the  other  at  the  foot,  so  that  in  future  this  cape  might 
be  called  Crossness,  the  “Cape  of  the  Crosses.” 

This 'was  done;  his  men  returned  sorrowfully  to  Leif’s- 
Budir,  loaded  the  ship  with  various  products,  and  sailed  back 
to  Greenland. 

He  was  the  first  Christian  and  white  man  who  died  and 
was  buried  in  America.  At  Great  Boar’s.  Head,  the  point  of 
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land  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  a certain  field  is  a large  granite 
stone,  with  two  crosses  cut  thereon.  These  crosses  were  placed 
there  centuries  ago,  and  not  by  any  modern  owner,  as  the 
property  has  been  held  by  one  of  the  family  for  the  past  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  All  surroundings  coincide  with  the 
description  given  in  the  saga,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  marks 
the  grave  of  Thorvald  Ericson,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1004. 

In  the  meantime  Thorstein,  another  son  of  Eric  the  Red, 
his  eldest,  had  married  Gudrid  after  the  death  of  Thorer  her 
husband. 

Resolved  to  bring  back  the  body  of  his  brother,  Thorstein 
fitted  out  the  same  ship  for  the  voyage  and  chose  twenty-five 
large  and  strong  men  for  his  crew.  Also  his  wife,  Gudrid, 
went  with  him.  In  the  spring  of  1005  they  sailed  out  on  the 
open  sea,  out  of  sight  of  land,  but  the  god  of  adventure  did 
not  extend  to  them  the  same  favor  as  their  forerunners  had 
enjoyed. 

They  drifted  about  all  summer  without  knowing  where  the} 
were  until,  in  November,  they  landed  at  Lysufiord,  in  the 
Western  Settlement  of  Greenland,  far  from  either  Vinland  or 
. Crossness.  They  were  hospitably  received  by  a compatriot, 
Aslang  Svart  (Aslang  the  Black),  but  the  plague  had  broken 
out  amongst  them,  which  made  hideous  ravages  in  the  ranks 
and  carried  away  Thorstein.  When  spring  came  Aslang  suc- 
ceeded in  chartering  a vessel,  placed  Thorstein’s  remains  upon 
it,  and,  with  a few  followers,  took  Gudrid  back  to  Leif,  where 
she  was  received  with  increased  homage  and  respect  because 
of  her  recent  misfortunes. 

Now  comes  upon  the  scene  probably  the  most  eminent  man 
of  all.  His  name  was  Thorfinn  Karlsefn,  that  is  to  say,  “des- 
tined to  glory.”  He  was  wealthy  and  of  noble  lineage,  his 
father  being  Bernard,  a prince  in  Denmark.  His  wife,  Ertem- 
burga,  then  dead,  was  also  of  most  noble  descent. 

After  a cruise  in  the  far  northern  regions  he  steered  for 
Greenland  from  Norway,  having  heard  much  of  a favorable 
character  regarding  it,  reaching  there  during  the  summer  of 
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1005.  Thorfinn  soon  let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  considerably 
disappointed  in  the  country,  but  Leif  explained  to  him  how 
the  name  happened  to  be  given  it  by  Eric  his  father,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  told  him  about  the  beauty  and  riches  of  Vinland 
which  he  had  discovered. 

Leif  continued  to  expatiate  on  this  theme,  and,  as  his  dis- 
course proceeded,  Thorfinn  yielded  to  the  influence  of  his  per- 
suasive eloquence,  and  was  drawn  towards  his  marvellous  ad- 
venture. More  than  that  he  was  greatly  touched  by  the  recital 
of  Gudrid’s  experiences  and  attracted  by  her  beauty.  Rising, 
he  approached  Gudrid,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  turning  to 
Leif,  said : “Chief,  your  story  has  strongly  stirred  niy  soul. 
Yes,  I desire  to  go  to  Vinland,  there  to  form  a powerful  colony, 
to  extend  the  field  of  my  conquest,  but  on  condition  that  I 
nail  the  blue  shield  of  Thorstein’s  heroic  widow  to  my  main- 
mast.” 

The  gaze  of  all  present  was  on  Gudrid.  She  rose,  raised 
her  eyes  to  Thorfinn’s,  and  said  simply : 

“I  was  waiting  for  you ! Let  us  go !” 

From  that  moment  the  scene  was  one  of  continual  rejoicing 
and  activity.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1007,  the  fleet  set  sail. 

The  flag-ship,  commanded  by  Thorfinn,  had  Gudrid’s  blue 
buckler  nailed  to  the  main-mast,  as  its  master  had  desired. 
The  second  ship,  intended  to  lead  the  way,  was  commanded  by 
Bjorn  Herwolfson,  who  had  taken  service  under  the  noble 
Dane.  A large  barque  came  next,  commanded  by  Freydize, 
Leif’s  sister,  with  whom  was  Thorvar,  her  husband,  a weak 
person  entirely  governed  by  his  wife,  and  a Norwegian  ad- 
venturer, Thorhall  the  Hunter,  who  had  been  forced  upon 
him  by  Freydize.  The  party  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  men  and  seven  women,  with  all  sorts  of  domestic 
animals,  implements  and  provisions  necessary  for  a permanent 
colony. 

This  was  the  first  effort  at  actual  colonization  in  the  New 
World. 
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Thorfinn,  who  ardently  desired  to  associate  his  name  with 
fresh  discoveries  before  setting-  foot  in  Vinland,  then  sailed 
along  a vast  extent  of  desert  territory,  to  which,  either  in 
derision  or  in  playful  remembrance  of  Leif’s  narrative  as  to 
the  naming  of  Greenland,  he  gave  the  name  of  “Coast  Mar- 
vellous.” He  also  explored  several  gulfs  (now  Nauset,  Chat- 
ham and  Monomy  Bay),  and  named  a very  large  one  among 
the  number  Straum  Fjord,  or  “Bay  of  Currents”  (Buzzard’s 
Bay,  where  the  Gulf  Stream  produces  very  irregular  currents). 

In  this  bay  there  was  an  island  so  thickly  peopled  by  the 
valuable  eider-duck  that  not  a step  could  be  taken  without 
breaking  its  eggs.  The  strange  intruders  on  this  feathered 
world  called  its  home  “Bird  Island.”  So  warm  and  pleasant 
was  the  climate  that  Thorfinn  resolved  to  make  a pause  here, 
and  sent  two  sailors  on  shore  to  reconnoitre.  The  men  return- 
ed on  the  third  evening,  bringing  with  them  bunches  of  grapes 
(vinber)  and  some  wild  barley. 

Then  the  Norsemen  disembarked  their  flocks  and  built  huts 
at  a short  distance  from  the  beach. 

The  summer  passed  away,  pleasantly  occupied  in  tillage  and 
exploration,  marred  only  by  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  Frey- 
dize  and  Gudrid,  the  former  of  whom  strove  for  predominance 
over  the  latter  who  was  ill  disposed  to  surrender  her  rights. 
The  result  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Freydize,  aided  by 
Thorhall  the  Hunter,  to  poison  Gudrid,  which,  happily,  came 
to  naught. 

The  hard  winter  came  so  unexpectedly  upon  the  little  colony 
that  they  were  poorly  provided  to  cope  with  it,  and,  in  time, 
starvation  stared  them  in  the  face.  A whale  was  captured  and 
some  of  its  flesh  eaten,  which  caused  much  illness,  but,  fortu- 
nately, upon  the  near  approach  of  spring  they  were  able  to  catch 
an  abundance  of  fish.  It  was  then  that  Thorhall,  on  the  pre- 
tense of  exploring  to  the  north,  deserted  his  leader,  taking  with 
him  nine  men,  and  sailed  for  Norway,  but  strong  westerly 
currents  (the  Gulf  Stream)  carried  them  to  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land where  all  were  ill-treated,  thrown  into  slavery  and  Thor- 
hall died. 
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Thorfinn  having-  again  embarked  with  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  about  one  hundred  companions,  arrived  at  Vinland 
without  further  mishap,  but,  as  it  was  his  predominant  desire 
to  create  and  inaugurate,  he  did  not  remain  at  Leif ’s-Budir,  but 
continued  further  up  the  river  and  settled  on  the  other  bank 
in  the  proximity  of  a lake  surrounded  by  forests. 

He  called  the  place  Hop  (an  inlet,  fiord  or  harbor),  and  the 
little  town  which  arose  there  Thorfinn’s-Budir. 

Everything  prospered  for  a time.  Trade  in  skins  was  opened 
up,  on  amicable  terms,  with  the  natives  when,  unfortunately, 
one  day  a bull,  belonging  to  the  Norsemen,  broke  out  of  its 
inclosure  and  ran  bellowing  amongst  the  Indians  who  were 
greatly  frightened.  Believing  it  to  be  an  act  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  white  men  they  flew  to  arms  -and  a battle 
ensued  which,  save  for  a peculiar  act  of  heroism  on  the  part 
of  Freydize,  would  have  resulted  disastrously  to  the  colonists. 

Realizing  that,  while  the  land  was  rich  they  would  be  living 
in  constant  danger  of  hostilities  with  the  natives,  at  the  end 
of  three  years  Thorfinn  decided  to  return  home.  In  due  time 
he  reached  Straum-Fjord,  where  they  passed  the  winter,  this 
time  well  supplied  with  victuals. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  his  further  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration to  the  south  when  it  is  supposed  he  ascended  the 
Potomac  river,  nor  of  the  quarrel  between  the  women  in  his 
absence.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  towards  the  autumn  of 
1011  he  reached  the  coast  of  Norway. 

The  riches  with  which  his  ship  were  laden  made  a sensation 
at  court,  brought  him  much  revenue  from  the  sale  of  his  cargo 
and  much  honor  at  the  hands  of  King  Olaf  the  Holy,  who  had 
succeeded  Olaf  Trygvason. 

Pie  retired  to  Iceland  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  the  peaceful  condition  of  a man  who  had  done  enough 
for  his  glory  and  his  repose. 

At  his  death  Gudrid  administered  his  property.  When  both 
her  sons  married  she  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Then  she 
retired  to  a convent  which  had  been  built  at  her  expense  near 
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Brattehild,  Iceland,  where  she  lived,  in  the  character  of  a nun, 
as  a saint  on  earth. 

Gudrid  was  the  first  white  woman  to  look  upon  and  stand 
on  the  shores  of  America.  While  at  Thorfinn’s-Budir  there 
was  born  to  her,  in  1008,  a son  who  was  named  Snorre,  and 
who  was  the  first  man  of  European  blood  whose  birth  in 
America  is  recorded,  and  from  whom  was  lineally  descended 
Albert  Thorwaldson,  the  famous  Danish  sculptor,  besides  a 
long  train  of  learned  and  distinguished  men  who  have  flour- 
ished in  the  past  eight  centuries  in  Iceland  and  Denmark. 

From  Thorfinn  Karlsefn  is  likewise  descended  a Lebanon 
family,  actively  identified  with  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  which 
they  reside,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

And  what  about  the  colonies  which  had  been  established? 

For  three  hundred  years  they  were  in  existence  and  kept 
up  trade  relations  with  the  mother  country.  Rome,  to  whom 
Gudrid  had  carried  the  news  of  her  experiences,  appointed 
bishops  for  Vinland.  Jonus,  the  first  prelate,  proceeded  to  his 
destination,  but,  instead  of  a kind  reception  from  Christians  he 
met  a martyr’s  death  from  heathen  worshippers  of  Odin  in 
1059.  The  reception  of  Eric  Upsi,  his  successor,  was  of  a 
different  character,  and,  meanwhile,  Vinland  had  grown  con- 
siderably. Tithes  were  paid  to  the  Holy  See  until  1307,  when, 
soon  after,  came  trouble. 

Sanguinary  encounters  with  the  savages  had  thinned  the 
numbers  of  the  settlers.  Their  homes  were  sacked,  laid  waste, 
indeed  destroyed,  for  a long  time.  Then,  in  1347,  came  the 
terrible  plague  which  depopulated  Norway,  reducing  its  popu- 
lation from  2,000,000  to  300,000,  and,  in  America,  almost 
bringing  about  annihilation.  After  that  came  pirates,  who, 
having  been  driven  from  Norway,  pounced  down  upon  Green- 
land and  Vinland,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  the  final  blow  was 
dealt  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Falkungs  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  when  the  foreign  Queen  Margaret  of  Waldemar  forbade 
any  merchant  vessel  to  touch  there  under  the  severest  penalties. 

Cut  off  from  the  world,  probably  a few  colonists  succeeded 
in  returning  to  Europe.  The  fate  of  the  remainder  was  long 
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a mystery.  At  times  missionaries  reported  coming  into  contact 
with  white  men  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  but,  within  recent 
years,  we  have  had  the  wonderful  discovery  of  Dr.  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  in  1910  and  later,  of  the  “Blond  Eskimos”  in  the 
region  of  Coronation  Gulf. 

The  Norse  colonists  had  been  absorbed  into  the  surrounding 
tribes  of  savages,  and,  for  centuries,  their  wonderful  history 
lay  buried  almost  in  oblivion. 

It  seems  strange  that,  nine  hundred  years  after  that  re- 
nowned man,  Thorfinn  Karlsefn,  had  died,  some  of  his  des- 
cendants should  be  found  in  the  city  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 
a part  of  the  great  continent  of  America,  with  whose  very  early 
history  he  was  so  prominently  identified.  As  a matter  of  local 
and  even  national  historic  interest  it  is  proposed  to  show,  in 
detail,  the  successive  steps  of  such  descent,  starting  with  the 
great  Odin  as  a beginning. 

GENEALOGICAL  RECORD 

1.  Fridulph,  ab.  B.C.  100. 

2.  Odin,  the  Great,  supreme  ruler  of  the  Scythians. 

3.  Skiold,  who  became  King  of  Zealand  and  Jutland  B.C. 

50,  died  B.C.  40. 

4.  Fridlief,  the  First,  who  was  called  the  First  King  of  Den- 

mark of  the  Skioldungers,  B.C.  40  to  23. 

5.  Frode  Fredigod  (Pacific)  King  of  Denmark  at  the  time 

of  Christ  B.C.  23  to  A.D.  35.  He  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  Sweden,  Germany,  Hungary,  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

6.  Frode,  the  Second,  King  of  Denmark  59-87. 

7.  Vermund,  the  Sage,  reigned  from  87  to  140. 

8.  Olaf,  the  Mild,  King  of  Denmark  and  Zealand,  140-190. 

9.  A daughter,  married  Dan  Mykillati  (the  Splendid  or  Mag- 

nanimous), King  of  Scania,  who  reigned  over  Den- 
mark with  the  greatest  justice  and  reputation  from 
190  to  270. 

10.  Frode,  the  Third,  King  of  Denmark,  270-310. 

11.  Half  dan,  the  First,  reigned  310-340. 
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12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Fridleif,  the  Third,  reigned  324-348. 

Frode,  the  Fourth,  reigned  348-407  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  first  son.  Ingild,  who  reigned  407-436, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Half  dan. 

Halfdan,  the  Second,  King  of  Denmark,  436-457. 

Roe,  who  reigned  with  his  brother,  Helge,  460-494. 

Frode,  the  Sixth,  reigned  494-510,  was  succeeded  by 
Rolf  Krake,  son  of  Helge,  who  was  killed  by  his  own 
sister,  Skulda,  in  522,  and,  being  childless,  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Frode,  the  Seventh,  or  Olaf,  the  Sharp-Eyed,  son  of 
Frode  the  Sixth,  who  reigned  522-548. 

Halfdan,  the  Third,  Snaile  I,  reigned  548-580,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Rorik  Slyngeband,  who  reigned 
580-588,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Ivar  Vidfadme,  son  of  Halfdan,  the  Third,  who  became 
King  of  Denmark  588  and  of  Sweden  630,  dying 
647.  He  was  among  the  most  distinguished  warriors 
of  antiquity. 

Auda  Diuphaudza,  a daughter,  who  married  Rerik,  or 
Robert,  King  of  Hohngard. 

Harald  Hildetand,  or  Hillditur  (Golden  Tooth),  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather,  Ivar  Vidfadme,  as  King 
of  Denmark  647-735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Sigurd  Ring.  He  raised  Denmark  to  an  il- 
lustrious height  of  grandeur,  but  was  killed  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Bravala,  in  735,  against  Sigurd  Ring 
who  attempted  to  expel  him  from  the  throne. 

Thronde,  or  Fronde,  his  son,  King  of  Frondheim,  who 
married  a daughter  of  Sigund  Ring,  750. 

Eisten,  King  of  Frondheim,  born  ab.  755. 

Halfdan,  King  of  Frondheim,  born  ab.  785. 

Eisten  Glumru,  King  of  Frondheim,  born  ab.  815. 

A daughter;  married  Ivar,  Earl  of  Upland,  850. 

Eisten  Glumru,  or  Vors,  who  was  living  870. 
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28.  Rogvald,  Earl  of  Moere,  885.  By  his  first  wife  he  had, 

1.  Hallidur,  2.  Ivar,  3.  Hrollagur,  or  Drugo  Turstain, 
4.  Einar. 

By  his  second  wife,  Hilder,  daughter  of  Rolf  Neno,  he 
had,  1.  Thorer,  Earl  of  Moere,  2.  Rollo,  first  Duke 
of  Normandy,  912. 

29.  Hrollagur,  or  Drogo,  896.  In  the  division  of  Normandy 

in  fiefs,  912,  among  his  followers,  Rollo,  the  Con- 
queror and  first  ruler  in  Normandy,  allotted  the 
northern  district  of  La  Manche  to  his  half-brother, 
Drogo,  who  took  the  surname  of  Turstain. 

30.  Hrolf,  or  Robert,  Turstain,  920,  married  Gerlotte,  daugh- 

ter of  Theobald,  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres. 

31.  Anslech  Turstain,  Baron  of  Briquebec,  943. 

32.  Ertemburga,  married,  950,  Torf  de  Harcourt,  son  of 

Bernard,  Prince  in  Denmark,  Governor  and  Regent 
in  Normandy  under  Rollo. 

Torf  de  Harcourt,  or  Torf,  or  Torfinn,  Seigneur  de 
Torraille,  surnamed  Le  Riche,  or  Thorfinn  Karlsefn 
(Destined  to  Glory),  born  at  Schloswig,  Denmark, 
ab.  920. 

He  it  was  who  was  so  prominently  identified  with  the 
history  of  Vinland. 

33.  Herfault. 

34.  Gunnora,  or  Gonnor,  married  Richard  I (Sans  peur), 

Duke  of  Normandy,  943-996. 

35.  Richard  II,  the  Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  996-1026. 

36.  Robert  I,  surnamed  “The  Devil,”  Duke  of  Normandy, 

1028-1035. 

37.  William  I,  the  Conqueror,  who  conquered  England  and 

reigned  as  its  King  1066-1087,  married,  1052,  Matilda 
grand-daughter  of  Robert  II,  King  of  France. 

38.  Henry  I,  surnamed  “Beauclerc,”  King  of  England,  1100- 

1135. 

39.  Maude,  widow  of  Emperor  Henry  V,  married  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou,  born  1113,  died  1151. 

Henry  II,  King  of  England,  born  1133,  died  July  6,  1189. 


40. 
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41.  John,  King  of  England,  surnamed  “Lackland,”  reigned 

1199-1216. 

42.  Henry  III,  King  of  England  from  1216  to  1272. 

43.  Edward  I,  King  of  England  from  1272  to  1307,  surnamed 

“Longshanks.” 

44.  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  Eng- 

land. 

45.  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  married  John,  Lord 

Segrave. 

46.  Elizabeth,  married,  1353,  John,  Lord  Mowbray,  killed 

by  the  Turks,  June,  1368. 

47.  Aleanor,  married,  ab.  1368,  Roger,  3rd  Baron  de-la-Warr. 

48.  Joanna  La  Warre,  only  child  and  heiress,  married  Sir 

Thomas  West,  who  died  1405. 

49.  Sir  Reginald  West,  Governor  of  St.  Lo,  1416;  Captain 

of  the  Castle  of  la  Mote,  in  Normandy,  1418,  died 
1451. 

50.  Sir  Richard  West,  succeeded  as  Baron  de-la  Warr  1450, 

died  1476. 

51.  John  West,  born  ab.  1455. 

52.  Nicholas  West,  of  Crendon,  Co.  Bucks,  born  ab.  1485, 

died  May,  1545. 

53.  William  West,  of  Long  Crendon,  Co.  Bucks,  1525-1598. 

54.  William  West,  of  Long  Crendon,  Co.  Bucks,  1565-1638. 

55.  William  West,  of  Long  Crendon,  Co.  Bucks,  1600-1665. 

56.  William  West,  of  Long  Crendon,  Co.  Bucks,  1625-1696-7. 

57.  Thomas  West,  of  Long  Crendon,  Co.  Bucks,  1655-1693, 

married,  2 mo.  3,  1682,  Rachel  Gilpin. 

58.  Thomas  West,  1684-1743,  who  settled  in  Chester  County, 

Pennsylvania,  in  1712. 

59.  William  West,  1717-1778,  who  resided  in  Delaware. 

60.  Sarah  West,  1748-1823,  married  George  Stern,  of  Centre, 

Delaware. 

61.  Mary  Stern,  1772-1831,  married,  1793,  Henry  Turner, 

residing  at  Centre,  Delaware. 

62.  William  Turner,  1794-1832,  residing  in  Chester  County, 

Pennsylvania. 
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63.  Drucilla  Turner,  1826-1894,  married,  1847,  Branson  Van 

Leer,  1826-1911,  a descendant  of  Werner  von  Loehr, 
raised  to  the  nobility  June  13,  1521,  when  he  was  the 
patrician  Mayor  of  Mayenee,  Germany. 

64.  Ella  Van  Leer  (von  Loehr),  married  Henry  Melchior 

Muhlenberg-  Richards,  Litt.D.,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  late 
Lieutenant  (Senior)  United  States  Navy;  treasurer 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company ; 
treasurer  City  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

65.  Their  issue,  viz  : 

Rev.  Henry  Branson  Richards,  married  Martha  Anna 
Bittner. 

Charles  Matthias  Richards,  M.D.,  married  Laura  May 
Peck. 

Florence  Richards. 

Alice  Richards,  married  Ira  Leonard  Bennetch,  Leb- 
anon, Pa.  (Basnage-French  Huguenot). 

As  a matter  of  additional  historic  interest,  so  far  as  Lebanon 
is  concerned,  the  writer  of  this  takes  the  liberty  of  recording 
the  connection  of  the  above  family  with  that  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  “Father  of  our  Country,”  who,  himself,  was  of 
Norse  descent,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  those  whose  exploits 
have  been  recorded. 

Reference  to  No.  28  of  the  genealogy  will  show  that  Rogvald, 
Earl  of  Moere,  had  a son  Einar  who  was  full  brother  to 
Hrollagur,  No.  29.  His  data  is  as  follows : 

1.  Einar,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles. 

2.  Torfidur,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  942. 

3.  Lodver,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles. 

4.  Sigurd,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  who  married  Thora, 

daughter  of  Malcolm  I,  King  of  Scotland,  938-958. 

5.  Thorfin,  the  Dane,  or  Torkill  of  Richmondshire,  Baron, 

Lord  of  Taufield,  founder  of  the  Washington  family 
in  England,  Earl  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  born  about 
1000. 

He  settled  in  Yorkshire,  England,  whence  his  ancestors 
had  come  before  him.  He  dwelt  in  Ravensworth 
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Castle,  near  which  was  the  village  of  “Wassyngton,” 
whence  the  later  name  of  the  family. 

6.  Bardolf,  Lord  of  Ravensworth,  born  ab.  1045. 

7.  Akaris,  Lord  of  Ravensworth,  1080-1161. 

8.  Bondo,  Lord  of  Wassyngton,  born  about  1130. 

9.  Walter,  Lord  of  Milleburne,  in  right  of  his  wife  Agnes. 

10.  Robert  de  Washington,  born  ab.  1195. 

11.  Robert  de  Washington,  Lord  of  Milleburne,  born  ab. 

1230. 

12.  John  de  Washington,  born  ab.  1260.  His  brother,  Robert, 

was  the  progenitor  of  George  Washington. 

13.  Peter  de  Washington,  born  ab.  1300. 

14.  John  de  Washington,  born  ab.  1323. 

15.  Robert  Washington,  born  at  Milleburne,  ab.  1350. 

16.  John  Washington,  born  ab.  1380. 

17.  Robert  Washington,  born  ab.  1420. 

18.  Thomas  Washington,  1450-1515,  who  had  issue  of  no 

sons  but  four  daughters. 

19.  Elizabeth  Washington,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress, 

married  William  Gilpin,  1510-1577. 

20.  Martin  Gilpin,  1550-1629. 

21.  Bernard  Gilpin,  born  ab.  1570. 

22.  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Mill  Hill,  Westmoreland  Co.,  born  ab. 

1590. 

23.  Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Warborough,  Oxfordshire,  1622- 

1702-3.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentary  Army 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651. 

24.  Rachel  Gilpin,  born  2 mo.  14,  1660,  at  Warborough,  mar- 

ried, 2 mo.  3,  1682,  Thomas  West  (see  No.  57  of 
previous  genealogy). 

It  will  be  understood  that  space  forbids  enumerating  the 
standing  and  services  of  the  many  distinguished  men  whose 
names  have  been  given,  and  of  whom  such  brief  mention  has 
been  made. 
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